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ELECT R A 


Open  thy  heart ,  Electra 

To  the  whipping  lash  of  a  salty  spray, 

To  the  rock,  cold  and  wet  beneath  thy  foot, 

To  the  gray  scudding  clouds  that  darken)the  day 
Open  thy  heart 
And  be  glad . 

Open  thy  heart,  Electra! 

Cast  out  the  thoughts  that  harrow  your  mind 1 
And  the  virulent  poison,  curdling  your  blood; 
Cleanse  of  all  hates  that  narrow  and  blind. 

Open  thy  heart 
Or  go  mad. 

James  F.  Droney 
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PRATER 

JAMES  F.  DRONEY 

WE  WHO  have  been  educated  to  the  appreci¬ 
ation  of  Shakespeare  and  its  intricacies  are 
yet  persons  who,  except  for  spasmodic  revivals  of 
Shakespearean  drama,  do  not  feel  the  lack  of  poetic 
form  in  our  theatre  and  are  singularly  apathetic  to¬ 
ward  the  avalanche  of  realistic  prose  that  has  swept 
through  our  stage.  Much  of  the  prose  has  been  good; 
more  poor;  but  the  fact  remains  that,  when  we  are  faced 
with  modern  poetic  form  being  actualized  and  vivified 
in  our  theatre,  our  reactions  to  it  are  confused  and 
vague.  Maxwell  Anderson  has  brought  new  life  to  the 
art  of  playwrighting  by  introducing  to  it  his  conception 
of  a  drama  done  in  poetic  form.  That  he  has  been 
successful  is  attested  by  the  long  runs  of  “Elizabeth,  the 
Queen,”  “Mary  of  Scotland,”  “The  Masque  of  Kings,” 
“Wingless  Victory,”  and  the  two  plays  which  won  the 
New  York  Critics  Association’s  award  for  the  best  play 
of  1936  and  1937.  They  are,  of  course,  “Winterset”  and 
“High  Tor.”  Thus  the  belief  that  a  play,  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  has  to  stoop  to  the  common  taste,  withholding  any 
attempt  to  educate  the  public,  has  been  blasted,  blasted 
by  the  desire  in  one  man  to  be  artistic  and  his  unwaver¬ 
ing  opinion  that  the  theatre  was  the  place  for  verse 
form  and  that  drama  was  most  nobly  treated  when  done 
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in  verse.  True,  Anderson’s  first  play  done  in  verse 
failed,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  he,  sensing  the  trend, 
turned  to  prose  to  achieve  success.  He  turned  out  plays 
like  “What  Price  Glory”  (in  collaboration  with  Laur¬ 
ence  Stallings),  “Saturday’s  Children,”  “Gypsy,”  and 
his  lesser  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  “Both  Your  Houses.” 
Anderson  must  have  felt  in  his  heart  the  barrenness  that 
lay  before  him  if  he  continued  writing  prose  and  so, 
when  he  had  attained  a  reputation  that  would  merit 
him  a  hearing,  he  turned  back  to  his  first  love,  poetic 
drama,  and  through  it  he  has  achieved  his  greatest 
success. 

Since  Anderson  first  began  his  work  in  this  field  the 
protestations  against  his  efforts  as  poetry  began  and  be¬ 
came  intensified  when  “Winterset”  made  its  debut.  The 
purists  may  well  shout  that  his  verse  is  not  Shake¬ 
speare’s,  and  so  does  not  approach  true  poetry;  all  of 
which  may  be  true  but  it  might  be  well  for  them  to 
harken  back  to  the  years  around  1912,  when  the  poets 
revolted  from  the  stereotyped  forms  in  which  they  were 
stagnating,  in  which  their  talents  were  being  strangled. 
Browning,  Milton,  Shelley  had  achieved  immortal 
fame  with  those  same  modes  but  the  moderns  couldn’t, 
so  they  revolted  and  moulded  new  forms  to  fit  their 
own  bent  for  expression.  The  success  which  has 
crowned  Sara  Teasdale,  Vachel  Lindsay,  and  Robert 
Frost  is  the  result  of  experimentation.  Such,  I  believe, 
is  the  case  with  Anderson.  He  knew  that  no  one  could 
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hope  to  improve  upon  Shakespeare  and,  too,  he  hoped 
to  come  upon  a  new  rhythm,  a  new  beat,  a  new  form 
that  would  express  the  interests  of  his  age  and  catch 
its  pulse.  We  make  no  claim  that  he  has  found  it — 
although  a  few  plays  of  the  calibre  of  “High  Tor” 
would  seem  to  establish  the  fact — we  merely  believe 
that  it  is  only  by  sincere  experimentation  that  it  will 
be  found  and  Anderson’s  sincerity  to  his  cause  is  un¬ 
doubted.  It  is  equally  unquestioned  that  Anderson  has 
written  passages  of  surpassing  beauty,  which  transcend 
the  ordinary,  and  approach  true  art.  One  such  is  the 
following — the  opening  lines  by  the  Indian  in  “High 
Tor” : 

I  make  my  prayer  to  you,  the  falling  fire, 

bearing  in  mind  the  whisper  in  my  ears 

from  the  great  spirit,  talking  on  the  wind, 

whispering  that  a  young  race,  in  its  morning, 

should  pray  to  the  rising  sun,  but  a  race  that’s  old 

and  dying  should  invoke  the  dying  flame 

eaten  and  gulfed  by  the  shark-toothed  mountain-west, 

a  god  that  dies  to  live.  As  we  have  died, 

my  race  of  the  red  faces  and  old  ways, 

and  as  we  hope  to  rise.  I  give  you  thanks 

for  light,  for  the  coming  summer  that  will  warm 

my  snake’s  blood,  cold  and  crawling;  for  the  rain 

that  fed  the  ripe  May  apples  in  the  woods 

in  secret  for  me . 

. But  I  am  old  as  my  race  is  old; 

my  eyes  hunt  day  and  night  along  the  ground 
the  grave  where  I  shall  lie ;  my  ears  have  heard 
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dead  women  calling  upward  from  the  earth, 
mother  and  wife  and  child:  You  are  welcome  here 
you  are  no  longer  welcome  where  you  walk, 
but  here  you  are  most  welcome.”  I  shall  go, 
and  lie  and  sleep,  and  I  shall  give  you  thanks, 

O  God  that  dies,  that  my  last  night  is  dark 

and  long,  for  I  am  tired . 

then  is  my  prayer,  that  when  I  lie  to  sleep 
I  may  lie  long,  sleep  soundly,  hear  no  step, 
hear  only  through  the  earth  your  step  in  spring, 

O  God  of  the  dying  fire! 

Now,  since  the  trend  toward  poetic  dramas  has  been 
given  a  fresh  impetus,  a  bit  of  time  might  be  well 
taken  up  to  discover  what  Anderson  has  achieved  actu¬ 
ally,  what  he  aims  to  achieve  and  if  any  of  his  hopes 
have  been  realized.  In  the  preface  to  “Winterset”  he 
holds  forth  on  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  He  says 
“I  believe  with  Goethe  that  dramatic  poetry  is  man’s 
greatest  achievement  on  this  earth  so  far,  and  I  believe 
with  the  early  Bernard  Shaw  that  the  theatre  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  cathedral  of  the  spirit.  Our  modern  dramatists 
are  not  poets,  and  the  best  prose  in  the  world  is  inferior 
on  the  stage  to  the  best  poetry.  It  is  the  fashion,  I 
know,  to  say  that  poetry  is  a  matter  of  content  and 
emotion,  not  of  form,  but  this  is  said  in  an  age  of  prose 
by  prose  writers  who  have  not  studied  the  effect  of  form 
on  content  or  who  wish  to  believe  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  scope  of  the  form  they  have  mastered.  To  me  it  is 
inescapable  that  prose  is  the  language  of  information 
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and  poetry  the  language  of  emotion.  Prose  can  be 
stretched  to  carry  emotion,  can  occasionally  rise  to 
poetic  heights  by  substitutng  the  unfamiliar  speech 
rhythms  of  an  untutored  people  for  the  rhythm  of 
verse.  But  under  the  strain  of  an  emotion  the  ordinary 
prose  of  our  stage  breaks  down  into  inarticulateness, 
just  as  it  does  in  life.  Hence  the  cult  of  understatement, 
hence  the  realistic  drama  in  which  the  climax  is  reached 
in  an  eloquent  gesture  or  a  moment  of  meaningful 
silence.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  most  playgoers  have  never 
seen  anything  else  and  so  don’t  need  it.  Prose  fought 
its  way  into  play  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  scientific 
age  and  so  long  as  men  make  a  religion  of  fact,  it  will 
remain. 

Later  on  he  says,  “It  is  incumbent  upon  the  dramatist 
to  be  a  poet,  and  incumbent  on  the  poet  to  be  a  prophet, 
dreamer,  and  interpreter  of  the  racial  dream.  We  shall 
not  always  be  as  we  are — but  what  we  are  to  be  depends 
on  what  we  dream  and  desire.  The  theatre,  more  than 
any  other  art,  has  the  power  to  weld  and  determine 
what  the  race  dreams  into  what  the  race  will  become. 
All  this  may  sound  rather  far-fetched  in  the  face  of  our 
present  Broadway,  and  Broadway  may  laugh  at  it  un¬ 
conscionably,  but  Broadway  is  itself  as  transient  as  the 
real  estate  values  under  its  feet.  Those  of  us  who  fail 

.  t 

to  outlive  the  street  in  which  we  work  will  fail  be- 
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cause  we  have  accepted  its  valuations  and  measured  our 
product  by  them.” 

All  of  which  sounds  very  nice  but  may  well  mean 
nothing  if  he  does  not  follow  it  out.  When  Anderson 
first  returned  to  poetic  drama  he  produced  a  series  of 
historical  dramas  which  resulted  in  his  being  called  an 
historical  and  romantic  playwright.  Surely  in  “Eliza¬ 
beth  the  Queen”  there  was  no  poetical  interpretation 
of  the  racial  dream.  It  was  simply  the  tale  of  famous 
(or  infamous)  queen’s  life  done  in  a  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  metier.  There  was  no  particular  aspect  of  it  that 
would  startle  anyone  into  believing  that  the  great  day 
of  the  American  theatre  was  at  hand.  Like  “Elizabeth 
the  Queen”  was  “Mary  of  Scotland.”  A  dignified  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  tragic  life  in  which  was  interpolated 
much  good  prose-poetry.  The  development  of  Ander¬ 
son’s  art  might  be  well  noted  by  a  comparative  survey 
of  one  of  these  two  and  “The  Masque  of  Kings,”  his 
latest  production  and  one  in  which  he  reverts  to  an 
historical  situation  for  his  plot.  In  “Elizabeth”  much 
of  the  so-called  poetry  was  stiff  and  awkward  and  was 
carried  through  successfully  only  by  the  skill  of  his 
actors.  The  “Masque  of  Kings,”  however,  reads  well 
and,  although  it  has  a  skilled  cast  playing  it,  as  all 
the  Anderson  vehicles  have,  it  is  this  readability  which 
distinguishes  it  from  “Elizabeth.”  Actors  can  and  very 
often  do  give  a  freshness  to  lines  that  are  in  reality 
dull  and  the  only  way  this  dullness  can  be  detected 
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is  by  reading  the  author’s  manuscript.  Whereas  “Eliza¬ 
beth”  is  heavy  and  moves  artificially,  “The  Masque,” 
while  it  isn’t  the  best  Anderson  has  done,  runs  more 
smoothly  and  naturally  and  speaks  well  of  its  author’s 
development  in  this  line.  Note  the  ease  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  selections,  how  they  step  the  action  along  naturally 
and  gradually,  and  yet  the  verse  is  good,  and  is  not 
obviously  interspersed  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  effect. 

Elizabeth  speaks  after  Franz  Joseph  has  questioned 
how  she  came  to  see  him  alone,  since  years  ago  she 
swore  never  to  see  him  alone  again  until  he  should  an¬ 
swer  one  question,  which  he  hasn’t  done.  She  speaks: 

“ . Let  the  question  go. 

And  the  quarrel.  It’s  too  late  to  rescue  now 
what  the  flood  carried  with  it  to  the  sea 
so  many  years  ago.  All  our  deaths  and  loves 
go  down  the  wash.  ...  No  it  was  something  else 
I  wanted  to  save  now  ...  I’ve  passed  your  door 
some  thousand  nights,  and  listened,  and  gone  by — 
it  was  never  the  moment. 

And  Rudolph’s  speech  on  his  faith  in  monarchy: 

. the  faith  I  had 

was  baseless  as  a  palace  of  the  winds 

anchored  in  cloud,  a  faith  that  with  skill  and  wisdom 

and  infinite  tolerance,  infinite  patience,  I, 

the  heir  of  all  the  Hapsburgs,  might  strike  out 

a  new  coinage  of  freedom,  cut  new  dies  for  the  mind 

and  lift  men  by  their  bootstraps  till  they  walked 

the  upper  air.  This  is  the  faith  of  fools, 
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but  I  had  it,  and  I  lost  it.  .  .  . 

....  I  could  trust  no  one — could  not  trust  myself, 

and  stretched  out  blindly  at  the  end  to  rest 

on  a  love  I  had — a  woman’s  love — not  much 

to  ask  when  your  world  comes  down  about  your  ears 

after  your  faith.  And  then  I  saw  it  there, 

a  little,  dirty  calculating  love, 

smelling  of  stale  champagne  and  cigarettes.  .  .  .” 

This,  then,  is  the  development  of  a  man,  intent  in  his 
study,  who  has  grown  from  an  awkward  dabbler  in 
it  to  a  smooth  almost-master  of  it.  Anderson’s  greatest 
fame,  however,  springs  mainly  from  his  prize  winner 
of  last  year,  “Winterset”  and  in  a  greater  degree  from 
his  current  winner,  “High  Tor,”  which  is  the  best  play 
written  in  English  in  the  last  decade  or  more. 

When  he  approached  “Winterset”  he  attempted  to 
do  something  no  one  else  had  tried — a  tragedy  of  his 
own  day  and  written  in  verse  form.  Aeschylus,  Sopho¬ 
cles,  Shakespeare,  Corneille,  all  the  great  dramatists 
always  had  the  advantage  of  distance,  either  of  place 
or  time,  and  never  attempted  to  make  tragic  verse  of 
their  own  times.  If  in  this  play  he  attempted  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  racial  dream,  he  failed,  because  certainly  the 
case  of  Mio  and  Miramme  could  be  nothing  but  a 
racial  nightmare.  Regardless,  it  seems  that  the  phrase 
which  Anderson  has  put  down  as  the  ideal  end  of  any 
poet  conveys  little  to  most  minds  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  terminological  conceit.  However,  “Winter- 
set”  is  a  remarkable  play;  its  angry  indictment  of  our 
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present  system  of  justice  may  perhaps  seem  warped 
but  it  is  certainly  justified.  In  this  he  certainly  fulfills 
the  role  of  “prophet  for  the  race,”  for  no  one,  seeing 
the  play,  can  help  but  realize  the  logical  outcome  of 
such  corruption  and  if  Anderson  does  not  definitely 
point  out  the  rocks  for  which  we  are  heading,  he  indi¬ 
cates  clearly  the  bank  of  fog  just  beyond  which  they 
lie. 

Great  as  was  the  success  of  “Winterset,”  there  re¬ 
mained  for  him  fields  yet  unexplored  and  out  of  which 
he  fashioned  his  best  play.  Phantasy  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  writing  task  in  which  to  achieve  credibility,  because 
the  blending  of  the  real  and  the  unreal,  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual,  entails  much  imagination,  a  deft 
touch,  and  a  strong  hand  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  patently  incredible  and  the  incredible  which  retains 
the  semblance  of  credibility.  Anderson  has  achieved 
a  remarkable  piece  of  phantasy  in  “High  Tor.”  Not 
since  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  has  such  a  de¬ 
lightful  play  been  written,  and  never  has  Anderson 
achieved  such  pure  beauty  in  his  poetry. 

Earlier  in  this  paper  we  quoted  the  Indian’s  prayer 
which  is  one  of  the  more  beautiful  passages.  Another 
lovely  bit  is  one  of  the  first  speeches  of  Lise  to  Van : 

“  ....  It  is  your  race  that  thins  our  blood 

and  gathers  round,  besieging  us  with  charms 

to  stay  the  feet  of  years.  But  I  know  your  kind. — 

Love  me  a  little.  Never  put  out  your  hand 
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to  touch  me,  lest  some  magic  in  your  blood 
reach  me,  and  I  be  nothing.  What  I  am 
I  know  not,  under  these  spells,  if  I  be  cloud 
or  dust.  Nor  whether  you  dream  of  me,  or  I 
make  you  of  light  and  sound.  Between  this  stone 
and  the  near  constellations  of  the  stars 
I  go  and  come,  doubting  now  whence  I  come 
or  when  I  go.  Cling  to  me.  Keep  me  still. 

Be  gentle.  You  were  gentle  with  the  orchid  .  .  . 

Take  my  hand  now.” 

There  are  many  more  equally  lovely,  but  much  of 
their  charm  is  lost  by  transplanting  them  from  their 
text.  It  is  impossible  to  translate  into  a  prosaic  essay 
such  as  this  the  complete  charm,  the  bewitching  beauty 
of  the  play.  It  is  Anderson  at  his  best  and  augurs  well 
for  his  future  efforts.  If  plays  like  this  are  to  be  the 
nominal  result  of  his  prolific  pen,  then  can  we  well  hope 
for  a  revival  in  the  theatre  of  the  poetic  drama. 

Much  has  been  written  on  Anderson,  criticising  him 
destructively  and  constructively.  We  make  no  claims 
for  his  immortality  in  our  literature,  but  he  at  least 
rates  our  thanks  for  bringing  into  the  theatre  the  long 
dead  play  in  poetic  form.  He  is  a  clever  craftsman 
who  is  sincere  in  his  love  for  poetry.  His  principles 
of  art  are  sound  and  although  he  has  not  achieved 
many  of  them  fully,  still  he  shows  a  determination  to 
attain  his  goal  that  will  compromise  little,  if  at  all. 
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/LOOK  for  you  in  moonlight , 
Now  that  my  eyes  are  dried , 
Still  in  your  veil  of  white , 

My  frail  June  bride. 


I  wait  for  you ,  believing , 

But  when  I  kiss  your  face , 
You  always  leave  me  grieving , 
Gone  from  my  embrace. 


Strangely  evening  closes , 

Should  I  ask  for  more? 

You  bring  perfume  to  roses 
That  was  not  there  before. 

Peter  G.  Veracka 
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DIALECTIC  MATERIALISM 

FREDERICK  J.  ADELMANN 

SINCE  Communism  is  not  constrained  within  the 
economic  sphere,  but  is  a  system  which  pervades 
all  fields  of  social  activity,  it  is  a  philosophy.  Scholas¬ 
ticism  and  Communism  are  the  only  real  complete 
philosophies  in  existence;  so  since  it  seems  inevitable 
that  only  one  will  ultimately  remain  dominant  as  a 
mode  for  civilized  people,  one  can  now  understand 
why  so  many  colleges  are  so  zealously  turning  out 
ardent  Communists.  The  program  of  action  called 
“economic  determinism,”  which  is  being  so  aggressive¬ 
ly  promulgated  over  the  entire  world  today,  rests  on 
a  philosophic  pattern  known  as  dialectic  materialism. 
The  importance  of  discussing  this  peculiar  principle 
is  twofold — principally  because  it  is  the  basis  for  all 
other  Communistic  tendencies  and  efforts  which  eman¬ 
ate  from  it  as  its  source;  secondly  because  today  the 
battleground  with  Communism  is  in  the  field  of  phil¬ 
osophy. 

Scholasticism  is  said  to  have  adopted  Aristotle  while 
it  repelled  Plato  and  during  the  making  of  philosophic 
history,  scholasticism  did  not  for  long  progress  un¬ 
ruptured.  It  is  a  widening  of  this  same  breach  which 
was  instituted  by  the  exaggerated  dualism  of  Descartes 
and  which  exists  between  Communism  as  a  philosophy 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Schoolmen.  Copernicus  and 
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Galileo  hurled  man’s  thoughts  away  from  the  semi- 
materialistic  geocentric  theory  to  the  far-reaching, 
mystic  heliocentric  theory.  But  this  infinity  now  re¬ 
vealed  by  science  was  incomprehensible,  so  a  certain 
type  of  agnosticism  was  founded  by  the  Idealists  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  invented  egocentric  theory.  Once 
accepting  the  heliocentric  theory,  the  finite  limitations 
of  the  universe  came  into  dispute  and,  since  all  true 
logicians  must  deduce  that  all  our  finite  objects  can 
in  nowise  produce  an  infinite  result,  our  critics  were 
forced  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  thinking  subject 
within  which  boundaries  they  felt  secure.  Here  they 
remained  and  many  denied  the  existence  of  any  positive 
knowledge  outside  the  Ego.  Thus  they  make  this  Ego, 
with  all  its  passions  and  oftimes  senseless  whims,  su¬ 
preme.  Once  again,  philosophy  remains  at  a  standstill 
while  Hegel  follows  Kant  on  the  stage  and  produces 
his  Eternal  Idea  which  influences  all  man’s  actions. 

This  idea  is  the  sole  motivating  and  controlling 
power  of  all  perceptible  activities  and  passes  through 
several  mental  processes.  It  involves  an  evolution 
wherein  one  activity  can  adapt  itself  to  another  to  attain 
perfections.  This  activity  is  of  course  a  mental  activity 
or  thought  process  and  Hegel  further  proposes  the  three 
conditions  of  ideas.  All  things  in  creation  are  viewed 
under  the  influence  of  the  One  Idea — the  Thinking 
Process.  All  the  activities  in  the  world  about  us  are 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  appear  to  the  thinking 
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subject  under  this  theory  of  creation,  negation  and 
recreation.  For  one  familiar  with  the  scholastic  form 
of  reasoning  known  as  the  syllogism,  an  analogy  can 
be  drawn  to  clarify  what  is  meant  by  postulating  a 
thesis,  antithesis  and  synthesis.  In  the  logic  of  a  syllo¬ 
gism  the  mind  comprehends  the  implicit  truth  of  the 
major  premise.  It  likewise  notates  the  truth  in  the 
minor  premise  and  then  by  an  illation,  a  certain  con¬ 
clusion  is  attained. 

In  a  similar  way  Hegelian  philosophers  held  that 
in  positing  a  certain  element  there  were  good  and  bad 
qualities  present,  but  a  new  adverse  element  was  pre¬ 
sented  also  containing  good  and  bad  qualities,  then 
from  a  consideration  of  both  a  third  new  perfect  result 
would  be  obtained.  The  Latin  terms  conservare,  negare 
and  elevare  serve  to  illustrate  this  evolutionary  process, 
which  it  must  be  remembered  is  mental.  The  terms 
thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  are  not  new  in  phil¬ 
osophy  and  were  implied  in  the  ethics  of  Friedrich 
Nietzche  in  his  evolution  of  customs.  The  thesis  refers 
to  the  positive  element  employing  the  positing  of  certain 
factors;  antithesis  is  just  the  opposite  and  refers  to  the 
negative  element;  the  synthesis  is  the  conclusion  at¬ 
tained  by  an  empirical  evaluation  of  each. 

Dialectic  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  who 
used  it  in  reference  to  that  particular  art  of  discussion 
wherein  a  decision  was  arrived  at  after  contradictory 
views  were  finally  harmonized.  One  speaker  would 
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present  certain  positive  doctrines,  another  would  pre¬ 
sent  opposite  and  antithetical  views;  then  by  debate, 
discussion,  and  analysis  an  ultimate  lucid  conclusion 
would  be  agreed  to  by  both  parties  adopting  certain 
congruous  elements  of  the  original  theories.  All  that 
the  foregoing  paragraph  has  described  is  a  crude  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  term  dialectic  as  applied  to  Hegel’s 
evolutionary  idealism.  But  the  materialistic  concep¬ 
tion  is  not  developed  until  we  consider  the  application 
of  the  above  theory  to  the  activities  of  man  as  con¬ 
sidered  by  Karl  Marx.  In  the  midst  of  this  jumble 
of  revolution,  evolution,  and  devolution,  we  hit  upon 
the  luminary  of  this  present  paper — Marx. 

Karl  Marx  (1818-1883)  was  born  at  Treves  in  Rhen¬ 
ish  Prussia  of  Jewish  parents  and  in  his  higher  studies 
pursued  a  strictly  classical  education.  In  his  study  of 
philosophy  Marx  rejected  the  idealism  of  Fichte  and 
Kant  but  became  a  keen  student  of  Hegel.  In  fact, 
the  basis  of  Communism  today  rests  fundamentally  on 
Hegelian  philosophy,  for  the  dialectic  materialism 
about  which  so  much  is  heard  from  Russian  philos¬ 
ophers  in  a  descendant  of  Hegel’s  three  conditions  of 
ideas.  Inspired  by  the  writings  of  Hegel,  Marx  re¬ 
tained  his  evolutionary  and  dialetic  method  but  re¬ 
jected  his  idealism.  Thus  he  used  Hegel’s  principles  as 
a  mode  and  pattern  but  covered  it  with  a  materialistic 
and  necessarily  atheistic  blanket.  In  other  words, 
Marx  does  not  merely  ignore  the  spiritual  part  of 
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Hegel,  but  he  denies  it  to  the  extent  that  he  took  Hegel’s 
dialectic  and  “turned  it  right  side  up”  inverting  it  into 
his  own  economic  determinism.  He  forgets  the  ideal¬ 
istic  dispute  concerning  acosmistic  theories  and  adopts 
the  more  pragmatic  principle  that  man  by  his  actions 
causes  his  own  history,  his  own  conditions  of  poverty, 
wealth,  misery  and  joy — thus  is  Marx  a  materialist! 
A  poor  logician,  he  accepted  evolution  de  facto  and 
never  even  sought  a  bit  of  evidence  to  substantiate  his 
assumption.  He  makes  no  allowance  for  man  to  either 
look  upon  a  God  as  his  cause  or  end.  He  ignores  de¬ 
pendence  and  contingence,  he  forgets  cause  and  effect. 

After  many  years  of  constant  economic  study  assisted 
by  his  friend  Engels,  he  produced  the  “manifesto.”  It 
was  the  contention  of  Marx  that  the  rule  of  the  bour- 
goise  was  the  positive  thesis,  the  revolt  of  the  oppressed 
and  downtrodden  was  the  antithesis  and  the  rule  of 
the  proletariat  formed  the  synthesis  of  his  economic 
determinism  which  was  the  inevitable.  Marx  sees  his¬ 
tory  made  up  of  one  continuous  struggle  between  “him 
who  hath  and  him  who  hath  not.”  The  only  way  in 
accordance  with  the  dialectic  and  materialistic  method 
to  replenish  “him  who  hath  not”  is  by  a  bloody  revolu¬ 
tion  wherein  the  oppressed  take  all  the  factors  of 
production  and  by  a  distributive  application  of  labor 
will  enjoy  the  synthetic  result  of  an  Utopia — made 
actual.  Thus  the  dialectic  method  becomes  the  foster 
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parent  of  the  inevitable  clash  between  capital  and  labor, 
international  revolution,  and  social  rejuvenation. 

Not  being  an  egoist  he  is  not  unmindful  of  other 
social  beings,  but  rather  everything  exists  for  everyone 
as  a  unified  whole.  In  the  beginning  of  the  system  the 
state  is  supreme,  then  gradually  the  state  is  to  disappear. 
It  is  as  if  our  chain  store  system  gradually  grew  so  that 
it  included  all  competition  so  that  only  one  giant  system 
remained.  When  such  a  pinnacle  is  attained,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  state  disappears  and  pure  Communism  con¬ 
trols  education,  art,  culture,  the  very  life  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  from  conception  to  interment.  As  such  the 
individual  is  not  an  individual,  he  is  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  his  personal  interests,  relationships,  property 
and  is  only  a  controlled  erg  in  this  giant  octopus  of 
atheism. 

Marx  and  Engels  in  their  transition  from  idealism 
to  materialism  of  course  omitted  all  spirit  and  thus 
Communism,  of  necessity,  from  its  very  basis  is  atheistic. 

So  Marxism  seeks  ultimately  not  a  panacea  for  hu¬ 
man  ills  for  the  love  of  God,  or  really  for  the  love  of 
one’s  neighbor,  but  rather  for  the  love  of  self.  By  such 
a  system  the  Communist  visualizes  the  future  in  which 
his  personal  desires  will  be  satiated.  Wealth  and  free¬ 
dom  plus  an  absence  of  God  fulfill  the  desire  of  all 
men  who  are  self-centered.  Consequently  it  will  not 
be  difficult  for  the  followers  of  pragmatic  and  human¬ 
istic  philosophies  as  taught  by  many  modern  professors 
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to  be  converted  to  the  views  of  Communism,  because 
ultimately  what  they  desire  is  a  free  outlet  for  their 
personal  selfish  desires.  In  Communism,  they  will  find 
their  answer  because  it  is  not  only  a  philosophy,  it  is 
an  economic  policy,  a  political  party,  an  international 
crusade  supported  by  the  bulwark  of  the  largest  army 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  fired  by  a  zeal  greater 
I  dare  say  than  that  which  inspired  the  Crusades.  But 
in  this  domain  of  the  King  of  Peace  how  can  that  be 
the  answer  which  begins  with  hate  and  ends  with  hate! 
Rather  is  His  answer  to  be  adopted  with  the  thesis  of 
the  collapsing  world — the  antithesis  of  Social  Justice 
and  the  synthesis  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 


PLEA 


ET  it  not  slip  from  my  hands 


JLj  Like  hot  white  sand  from  a  childish  grasp 
Nor  vanish  like  dew  at  the  sun} s  approach 
Let  it  he  mine  alone , 

This  love ,  to  own . 


James  F.  Droney 
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THE  CASE  OF  A  SLEEPLESS 

NIGHT 

B  RON  IS  TUB  ELIS 

I 

DOBBS  LOVEJOY  opened  his  eyes  and  picked 
up  his  cards  one  by  one.  He  blinked  at  them, 

then  closed  his  eyes.  “I’ll  bid _ ”  He  did  not  finish  the 

sentence,  and  his  head — or  rather  his  pendent  chin — 
dropped  to  his  chest.  At  the  same  time  he  lay  the 
cards  on  his  paunch  that  rested  comfortably  in  his  lap. 
“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Rupert. 

“Mmmmm?” 

“Anything  wrong?” 

“Awful  sleepy.” 

“What’s  the  time,  Oscar?” 

Oscar  scowled  at  his  wrist  watch. 

“Almost  three.” 

“Well,  it’s  time  we  quit.  Can’t  very  well  play  with 
a  man  that’s  asleep,  eh?” 

Oscar  drew  his  legs  from  under  the  table,  slowly  rose 
to  his  full  height,  and  stretched  his  long  arms.  Then 
he  strode  to  the  window  and  peered  into  the  night. 
“Nasty  weather,”  he  muttered. 

“Still  raining?”  Rupert  asked. 

“Pouring.” 

“You’d  better  sleep  here  tonight.  You’ve  had  too 
much  to  drive  in  this  weather.” 
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“What  about  Dobbs?” 

“There’s  two  beds  in  the  room.” 

“What  about  me?” 

“One  bed  will  be  enough  for  Dobbs.” 

“You  sure?” 

Dobbs  raised  one  eyelid  slightly,  and  without  other¬ 
wise  stirring,  he  said:  “I  may  be  rather  heavy,  gentle¬ 
men.  But  I  haven’t  yet  seen  a  bed  I  didn’t  fit  in.” 

“That’s  hard  to  believe,”  Oscar  commented. 

Rupert  left  the  den,  and  in  a  moment  he  returned 
with  two  pairs  of  pajamas. 

“I’ll  take  the  blue  ones,”  said  Oscar.  “I’d  have 
nightmares  wearing  those  red  ones.” 

“If  it’s  pajamas  you  brought,”  Dobbs  spoke  up  in  a 
sleepy  voice,  “I  can’t  use  them.” 

“You  forget,  Rupert,  Dobbs  is  a  man  of  no  mean 
girth.” 

“Would  a  night  gown  do?”  Rupert  queried. 

“That’s  more  like  it.” 

“I’m  not  sure  I  have  one.  ...” 

Oscar  sat  down  at  the  table  and  apportioned  the  rest 
of  the  scotch  into  three  glasses. 

“One  more  drink,  and  then  to  bed.  .  .  .  You  still 
awake,  Dobbs?” 

“Mmmm.” 

“You’ll  have  to  walk  to  bed,  so  don’t  fall  asleep  here. 
No  one  will  carry  you.”  Since  Dobbs  said  nothing, 
Oscar  pursued:  “You  must  be  pretty  tired  after  a  day’s 
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work  of  carrying  yourself  around.  It’s  no  light  task, 
no — 

“Well,  I  finally  found  something.”  Rupert  burst 
into  the  room,  waving  a  flannel  nightdress.  “.  .  .  It’s  as 
big  as  a  tent.”  He  held  it  up  for  Oscar’s  inspection. 

“It’ll  do.  .  .  .  Here.”  He  handed  Rupert  a  glass. 
“Well,  cheerio.” 

“Pleasant  dreams.” 

“Ditto,”  Dobbs  grunted  unexpectedly. 

II 

Oscar  was  sleepy.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  But 
it  was  now  half  an  hour  since  he  had  drawn  his  blankets 
over  himself,  and  still  he  was  wide  awake.  Suddenly 
he  threw  off  the  covers  and  sat  up  in  bed.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  glared  at  Dobbs  who  lay  like  a  pyramid 
with  its  peak  worn  to  roundness. 

“Dobbs!”  Oscar  hissed  between  his  teeth. 

He  listened  for  a  while  and  heard  an  inarticulate 
grunt  which  he  took  for  a  response. 

“Stop  that  snoring!” 

“I’m  snoring?” 

“You’re  thundering!” 

“Mmmm.” 

Oscar  began  to  pull  the  blankets  over  himself,  when 
again  he  heard  snoring  that  apparently  began  some¬ 
where  in  Dobbs’  entrails,  acquired  resonance  there, 
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issued  through  his  half-open  mouth,  and  filled  the  room 
with  a  disturbing  rumble. 

“Dobbs!” 

“Uh?” 

“Turn  over  on  your  side!” 

“Can’t  sleep  on  my  side.” 

“Turn  over!” 

“Can’t.” 

Oscar  moaned  and  lay  back  in  bed.  For  several  min¬ 
utes  he  listened  to  Dobbs’  grating  snores.  Suddenly  he 
laughed  half  aloud.  He  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips  and 
let  out  a  piercing  whistle.  In  the  quiet  of  the  night  it 
sounded  like  the  chilling  shriek  of  a  terrified  woman. 
Dobbs  started  in  bed  so  violently  that  the  springs 
creaked  and  bobbed  him  furiously  and  threatened  to 
give  way  beneath  his  weight.  But  in  another  moment 
he  was  again  snoring  with  marvelous  aplomb  and  con¬ 
tentment.  Again  Oscar  emitted  an  alarming  whistle, 
and  again  Dobbs  almost  bounded  from  bed.  This  time 
he  raised  his  head  and  peered  about  the  room.  For  an 
instant  he  listened  intently,  but  heard  only  Oscar’s  deep, 
regular  breathing.  So  once  more  he  closed  his  eyes 
and  fell  to  snoring.  Oscar  whistled  a  third  time.  When 
the  shock  of  the  sudden  awakening  passed  away,  Dobbs 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  whispered  hoarsely: 

“Oscar.” 

But  Oscar  did  not  stir,  and  only  when  he  was  called 
a  second  time  did  he  answer  sleepily: 
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“Whatcha  want?” 

“Did  you  hear  that?” 

“Hear  what?” 

“Didn’t  you  hear  it?  The  awfulest  squeal.  Sounds 
like  someone  getting  murdered.” 

“Didn’t  hear  a  thing.” 

Dobbs  shook  his  head  unbelievingly  and  fell  back 
on  his  pillow. 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in  a  monotony  of 
alternate  snores  and  whistles.  Dobbs  was  so  shaken 
that  he  had  no  heart  for  sleeping.  But  he  was  also  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  invariably  he  began  to  doze  and  fill  the 
room  with  his  raucous  snoring — always  to  awake  sud¬ 
denly  and  find  his  ears  ringing. 

Ill 

Dobbs’  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  window.  It  had 
stopped  raining,  and  a  pale  cold  light  began  to  press 
itself  into  the  room.  As  soon  as  he  could  distinguish 
the  objects  in  the  room,  he  rolled  out  of  bed,  grasped 
Oscar  by  the  wrist,  and  stumbled  down  the  stairs,  with 
Oscar  grumbling  and  following  as  best  he  could. 

“Say,  what’s  got  into  your  head?  What’s  the  idea 
dragging  me  out  of  bed?  You  big  walrus!” 

“It’s  haunted!  It’s  haunted!”  That  was  all  Dobbs 
could  say;  and  when  in  the  parlor,  he  sank  breathless 
into  an  easy  chair. 
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Oscar  looked  at  him,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  laughter 
he  could  hardly  repress. 

“Whew!”  sighed  Dobbs.  “That  was  the  most  horrid 
night  I  ever  spent.  That  room  must  be  haunted.  .  .  .  ” 

“Shame  on  you,  Dobbsy.  Believing  in  ghosts.  .  .  .  ” 

“I’m  not  superstitious,  but  there’s  no  other  way  of 
explaining  it.  Every  time  I  dozed  off,  I  heard  this 
screech  of  a  banshee.  ...” 

“A  banshee  it  was?” 

“I  don’t  know  what.  But  it  must’ve  been  something. 
I  wasn’t  hearing  things.  It  kept  me  awake  all  night, 
till  I’m — I’m  shaking  like  a  leaf.  Never  was  so  scared 
in  my  life.  .  .  .  Didn’t  you  hear  it?” 

“I  should  say  not.  All  I  heard  was  the  rain.  ...  It 
must’ve  been  something  you  ate.” 

“I  tell  you  I  heard  that  screeching,  screaming — what¬ 
ever  it  was,  I  heard  it.  It  always  left  my  ears  ring¬ 
ing.  ...” 

“Oh!  Ringing  in  the  ears?”  Oscar  nodded  know¬ 
ingly.  “If  I  were  you,  I’d  see  a  doctor  right  away — un¬ 
less  you  don’t  mind  spending  sleepless  nights.” 

“But  the  ringing  came  after  I  heard  the  noise — and 
that’s  only  natural.” 

“Just  your  imagination.  I  know  a  fellow  who  was 
beginning  to  hear  music  night  and  day,  and  he  thought 
his  head  would  split  or  he’d  go  mad.  ...” 

“That’s  the  way  I  feel — as  if  my  head  was  split 
open.” 
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“Well,  this  fellow  saw  an  ear  specialist.  And  what 
do  you  think  the  doctor  did?  Took  a  lot  of  wax  out  of 
the  fellow’s  ears,  and  he  hasn’t  heard  a  ring  since.” 

Oscar’s  story  may  have  been  long  or  it  may  have 
been  boring.  At  all  events,  he  had  hardly  spoken  the 
last  word  when  Dobbs  closed  his  eyes  and  began  to 
doze  to  the  accompaniment  of  measured,  lusty  snores. 
Oscar  waited  a  moment,  then  expanded  his  lungs  and 
let  out  a  short,  strident  whistle.  Dobbs  almost  leaped 
from  his  chair. 

“There — there  it  was  again!  Didn’t  you  hear  it?” 

Oscar  scowled  and  shook  his  head. 

“It’s  your  ears,  Dobbsy,  your  ears.” 

Dobbs’  face  clouded  with  a  worried  expression. 

“Guess  you’re  right,  Oscar.  There’s  no  other  ex¬ 
planation.  .  .  .  Say,  go  up  to  the  room  and  get  my 
clothes.” 

“Uh?” 

“Go  ahead.  After  this  night,  I  wouldn’t  go  into  tha* 
room  for  a  fortune.” 

“Oh,  all  right.” 

Oscar  returned  shortly,  and  behind  him  came  Rupert 
stretching  himself  and  yawning. 

“That’s  a  fine  thing  to  do — stamping  around  the 
house  and  waking  up  your  host.  What’s  the  trouble?” 

Oscar  shrugged  his  shoulders,  while  Dobbs  struggled 
to  his  feet,  snatched  his  clothes,  and  lumbered  off  to 
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the  bathroom.  A  gruff  “Morning”  was  all  he  said  to 
Rupert. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Dobbs?  You  look  as  if  the  whole 
world’s  gone  upside  down.” 

Dobbs  stopped  at  the  door  and  turned  around. 

“Did  you  hear  anything  strange  this  night?” 

“Eh?  Anything  strange?  Didn’t  even  hear  the 
usual  noises.  Slept  like  a  dead  man — until  you  two  be¬ 
gan  this  infernal  racket.  Did  you.  ...”  Dobbs  was 
already  on  his  way,  so  Rupert  left  his  question  un¬ 
finished.  “Say,”  he  turned  to  Oscar,  “what’s  eating 
Dobbs?  Never  saw  him  like  that.” 

“He  couldn’t  sleep.” 

“Couldn’t  sleep?  Why,  he  could  fall  asleep  any¬ 
where  and  anytime.” 

“I  know.  But  he  didn’t  sleep  tonight.” 

“Awful  strange,”  said  Rupert  as  he  lit  up  a  cigarette. 
“It  might’ve  been  the  mattress.  One  of  them  is  hard 
as  a  stone  slab.  ...” 

Rupert  had  not  even  finished  his  cigarette,  when 
Dobbs  came  storming  through  the  parlor. 

“Say,  Dobbs,  aren’t  you  staying  for  breakfast?” 

“Sorry.  I’ve  business  to  attend  to.” 

“It’s  too  bad  you  can’t  stay.” 

Dobbs’  answer  was  lost  in  the  jarring  noise  of  the 
door  as  it  opened  and  shut. 

Oscar  listened  to  Dobbs’s  car  start  and  drive  off.  Then 
he  yawned  and  said: 
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“Guess  I’ll  go  up  now.” 

“I  can  expect  you  for  breakfast,  can’t  I?” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  But  you  can  expect  me  for  dinner.” 
“Eh?” 

“I’m  going  to  get  some  sleep.” 

“But  you  just  got  up.” 

“I  know.  But  I  didn’t  sleep  a  wink.”  Oscar  yawned 
again  and  dragged  himself  up  the  carpeted  stairs,  and 
left  Rupert  saying  something  of  buying  new  mattresses. 


IN  A  GARDEN 


OOL  in  the  shade  I  found  a  rose) 
Sweet  her  perfume  and  so  rare! 

But  I  was  young  and  so  I  chose 
To  scent  the  other  roses  there . 

Frederick  P.  Carmody 
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RALPH  F.  BALDWIN 

SINCE  I’ve  never  employed  a  butler  in  my  retinue, 
and  since  I’ve  never  even  had  a  retinue,  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  I’m  just  the  one  to  write  authoritatively,  in 
the  modern  manner,  about  the  most  domesticated  of 
men.  Now,  the  specifications  for  a  successful  butler 
are  equally  as  rigid,  oh,  fully  as  stringent  as  those  for 
a  gigolo.  The  impoverished  nobility,  a  Russian  fugitive 
with  a  Romanoff  beard  and  a  vodka  accent,  or  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  French  emigres  with  their  imported 
sang-froid  have  long  been  recognized  as  standard,  re¬ 
liable  butlers.  But,  next  year  Spanish  and  Abyssinian 
royalty,  homey  expatriates,  will  invade  society’s  mess 
halls.  A  historic  dictum  informs  us  that  a  good,  stiff, 
war,  preferably  a  revolution,  brings  out  the  best,  or 
the  worst,  of  buffering  refugees.  Titled  gentlemen  re¬ 
ceive  the  call  as  long  as  they  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  hors  d’oeuvres  and  entrees.  Leniency,  however, 
is  accorded  the  Tsarist  in  this  respect,  for  it’s  not  his 
language  anyway,  until  they  “ski”  it.  As  for  a  com¬ 
moner  or  parvenu  being  admitted  to  the  aristocracy  of 
menials?  Preposterous!  The  emolument,  as  Jeeves 
would  have  it,  need  not  be  great,  but  the  tradition  of 
their  profession,  like  a  school  play,  “must  go  on”! 

And  although  barber  conservatories,  jockey  classes 
and  cocktail  giggling  and  dispensing  colleges  offer 
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courses  in  these  respective  (and  respected)  trades,  such 
trifling  with  the  hallowed  art  of  butlering  would  be 
contemned  as  nothing  short  of  sacrilegious.  Initiation 
into  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  (don’t  get  alarmed,  you 
can  find  that  in  your  Freshman  Greek  book,  too)  would 
have  been  simple  when  contrasted  with  an  ordinary 
mortal’s  adopting  the  vocation  of  a  butler  minus  a 
bogus  dutchy  or  a  baronial  estate.  For  instance,  a  de¬ 
gree  from  an  academy  offering  as  a  major,  “The  His¬ 
tory  and  Science  of  Practical  Barkeeping,”  or  “From 
Sloppy  Joe’s  to  Ye  Tippling  Taverne”  (note  the  exten¬ 
sive  course),  proclaims  the  bearer’s  mastery  of  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  his  calling.  The  diploma  certifies  that  the 
graduate  can  concoct  anything  from  a  tummy  tickler 
to  a  nightcap  of  liquid  dynamite  that  will  explode  the 
drinker  into  delirium  tremens.  The  finesse  and  the 
polish  that  these  men  acquire  during  their  intensive 
study  is  guaranteed  to  “dehydrate”  (you  chemists  will 
like  that  one)  the  most  confirmed  teetotaler.  And  to 
round  out  their  training,  these  stewdents  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  gentlemanly,  jiujitsu  or  streamlined 
method  of  bouncing  the  roisterers.  With  their  treat¬ 
ment,  restrained  and  considerate,  systematized,  show¬ 
ing  evidences  of  laborious  research,  you  only  ricochet 
off  the  pavement  twice  and  remain  intact,  compara¬ 
tively.  But,  a  university  for  butlers  could  never  suffice 
— the  ability  in  that  field  is  hereditary  and  therefore  un- 
teachable.  Could  that  stultifying,  right-angled  lift  of 
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the  eyebrows  when  the  guest  reaches  for  the  wrong 
spoon  be  cultivated  just  by  book  learning?  Can  their 
pelicanized  waddle,  the  shaded  and  properly  intoned 
“hmmmph”  with  its  never-failing  hint  of  disapproval, 
that  Gorgon  stare  at  every  minor  breach  of  table  eti¬ 
quette,  can  they  be  assimilated,  even  with  homework? 
A  humpty-dumpty,  ciphered  physique  or  the  angular 
build  of  a  crane,  it  makes  no  difference;  self-assurance 
and  poise  birthmark  this  genus  of  servant.  Buskined 
into  demi-god  proportions  by  patent  leather  shoes  and, 
unlike  a  valet,  with  nothing  of  the  man  Friday  about 
him,  marking  time  between  independence  and  civility 
we  have  the  butler,  on  paper. 

Dowagers  have  squabbled  over  the  privilege  of  hir¬ 
ing  Count  Howsaboutajobski,  Order  of  the  Garter, 
Knight  of  the  Shoestring,  W.P.A.,  Inc.,  though  he  had 
lost  the  passport  of  all  butlers  worthy  the  name,  the 
order  for  his  execution  during  the  massacres.  Yet,  in 
the  throes  of  the  depression,  when  butlers  were  being 
relegated  to  third-rate  night  club  waiters,  those  who 
held  their  jobs  must  be  further  qualified  to  go  Bo¬ 
hemian  and  read  tea  leaves  or  fizz  bubbles,  entertain 
or,  at  least,  play  a  mean  fourth  at  bridge.  But  happy 
days  have  returned,  and  butlering,  the  social  barometer, 
is  on  the  rebound. 

What  a  mid-Victorian  meant  to  a  good  time,  so 
stands  the  butler  in  relation  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  meal. 
Puttering  and  fluttering  about  in  an  attitude  of  distant 
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obedience,  occasionally  flicking  an  imaginary  particle 
of  dust  from  the  service,  the  butler  glorifies  the  viands 
into  non-edible  torture.  For  who  could  ever  partake  of 
even  the  choicest  food  with  a  ramrod  attendant  hover¬ 
ing  over  one,  ever  so  seldom  dislocating  himself  and 
perfunctorily  tending  to  the  wants  of  the  diners? 

In  the  life  of  a  butler,  happy  day,  there  comes  that 
ecstatic  moment,  that  time  of  unalloyed  joy  and  pleas¬ 
ure,  his  coming-out  party.  Staidness  and  conservatism 
are  brushed  aside  in  the  thrill  and  glamor  of  this,  his 
debut.  This  night,  his  official  introduction  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  circle,  gaiety  and  festivity  radiate  even  from  his 
lapel  where  reposes  his  corsage,  or  better,  boutonniere. 
What  verve,  what  dash,  what  color!  An  enterprising 
reporter  has  described  the  brilliance  of  that  scene  and 
this  figment  has  been  preserved  for  us  who  appreciate 
the  finer  things.  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hichas  Ol  Croesus 
entertained  at  a  dinner  party  last  evening  in  honor  of 
their  youngest  butler,  Geoffrey,  last  name  unknown. 
Discarding  the  somber  habiliments  of  his  craft,  Mr. 
Geoffrey  appeared  in  a  stunning,  midnight-blue  cre¬ 
ation,  ritzy  and  ultra  masculine  in  cut,  whose  gorgeous 
effect  was  enhanced  by  a  towelled  sash  affair  draped 
rakishly  over  his  arm.  This  daring  ensemble,  the  cyno¬ 
sure  of  many  an  envying  look,  really  caused  a  sensation. 
He  served  beautifully!  With  him  was  a  maid,  scullery, 
and  their  entrance  with  the  first  course  was  fanfared 
by  the  rendition  of  the  “Pomp  and  Circumstance” 
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march.  The  dignity  and  the  ceremony  of  the  gathering 
coincided  perfectly  with  the  gentleman’s  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  movements  and  methods  about  which 
butlers  have  long  centered  controversy.  Geoffrey  con¬ 
ducted  himself  with  a  surprising  coolness  and  dispatch. 
Seldom  do  we  witness  the  exquisite  precision  and  co¬ 
ordination  exhibited  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  in  that  instance, 
his  bow  to  the  select.  His  suggestions  were  well-timed, 
his  translations  of  the  menus  flawless,  his  approach 
superb,  his  follow-through  that  of  a  veteran.  Mr. 
Geoffrey  could  not  be  reached  for  an  interview  after 
his  masterly  performance  but  we  are  trying  desperately 
to  contact  him  for  the  last  edition.  To  climax  the 
evening,  the  hostess  herself,  and  a  truly  magnanimous 
gesture  it  was,  served  the  dessert  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  amid 
the  congratulations  extended  him  by  his  colleagues  and 
his  many  well-wishers”  ....  Can  any  more  joyful 
occasion  be  conceived?  Think  of  what  this  means  to 
a  butler,  to  have  one’s  years  of  faithful  apprenticeship 
and  family  culture  rewarded  in  this  manner! 

Butlering  is  a  hard  and  exacting  science!  The  long 
period  of  sacrifice,  devotion  to  an  ideal,  the  heroic 
resolve  and  stamina  required  to  carry  on — a  butler  is 
a  man’s  man.  Not  for  him  the  wide-open  spaces,  the 
sweep  of  the  horizon-merged  sea,  the  telltale  smudge 
of  oil  or  dirt,  the  stuffiness  of  an  office.  Sterner  duties 
call!  The  intimacy  of  the  home,  the  housewife’s  touch, 
ministering  to  epicureans  and  esthetics  and  that  stuff, — 
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these  stand  as  memorials  to  a  butler’s  genius.  Trite,  I 
know,  but  therein  lies  the  pathos  of  it: 


A  man  works  from  sun  to  sun, 
But  a  butler’s  work  is  never  done! 


A  WARNING 


ODDEN  with  life ,  he  said  to  me: 


kJ  Waste  not,  and  drink  it  slowly,  lad, 
For  ifs  a  rich  and  heady  drink, 

And  only  once  is  had . 

But  I  would  not  be  taught  by  him; 

I  laughed  and  quickly  drank  it  up; 
And  now  watch  others  drink,  while  I 
Dream  on  an  empty  cup . 


Bronis  Tubelis 
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EDITORIALS 


It  will  feel  strange  to  stand  beneath  the  open  sky 
above  the  campus  and  know  we  have  reached  the 
close  of  our  journey.  Everything  else  will  be  the  same; 
the  same  tower  will  be  piercing  the  black  clouds  over 
the  tower  building,  the  same  shadows  will  sweep  across 
the  campus,  the  same  close-clipped  grass  beneath  our 
feet  will  be  wet  with  the  night’s  dew — but  there  will  be 
a  difference.  Something  intangible  will  have  passed 
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away  and  with  it  one  more  editor  crushing  down  fleet¬ 
ing  memories  of  the  past. 

It  has  been  a  large  year,  full  of  pleasant  echoes, 
happy  meetings,  and  spirited  gatherings.  The  arts  are 
strange  masters  and  they  call  odd  bedfellows.  Yet 
withal,  it  is  the  clash  of  thought,  the  breaking  of  old 
ideas  in  new  alembics,  which  carry  men  forward. 
All  are  not  writers  who  ply  the  writer’s  art  but  even 
in  the  face  of  this  embarrassment  the  STYLUS  was 
ready  for  every  man  to  bring  forward  his  material. 

We  have  said  our  short  piece  upon  the  stage,  and  we 
leave  the  judgment  of  the  maturity  and  depth  in  view¬ 
point  we  have  shown,  in  the  hands  of  others.  In  most 
cases  we  have  spoken  well.  In  some  few  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  talent  and  skill  which  promise  well  for  the 
years  to  come. 

The  Stylus  changed  little  from  issues  of  the  recent 
past.  There  was  a  varied  format,  and  advance  in  cover 
design,  a  venture  into  a  new  type  of  print,  but  the  con¬ 
tent  within  continued  to  express  student  opinion.  It 
will  be  the  same  in  the  future — perhaps  a  few  minor 
changes,  an  incidental  added  here  and  there,  but  the 
blood  of  youth  will  still  air  to  the  halls  of  the  college 
new  appraisals,  new  systems  of  literary  values,  new 
challenges  which  will  always  seem  new  to  young  eyes 
but  old  to  their  forebears.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  this 
should  be,  lest  we  stagnate  in  our  complacency  and 
rest  on  half  won  laurels.  While  fresh,  unafraid  critics 
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and  creative  writers  spring  into  view  we  need  fear  no 
let  down  of  our  energy  for  progress.  The  sting  of 
remembered  pledges,  remembered  standards  and  half 
forgotten  guides  will  reawaken  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  paused  too  long  in  their  place. 

Youth  lives  in  the  future.  It  has  not  yet  attained  to 
the  regrets  of  old  age  for  the  errors  of  the  past.  We 
of  the  STYLUS  may  not  have  set  the  college  on  fire  with 
genius  but  we  leave  with  hopes  that  our  writing  has 
at  least  been  amiable.  When  we  walk  from  the  Stylus 
office  for  the  last  time,  we  will  leave  behind  us  an 
office  of  lost  footsteps,  lost  laughter  and  soundless 
echoes  of  lively  earnest  discussion.  For  the  gracious 
attitude  of  those  who  were  entrusted  to  our  tender 
mercies  to  act  as  moderators  of  our  perfervid  abilities, 
we  raise  our  hand  in  parting  thanks.  To  you,  Father 
Francis  Cotter,  we  extend  our  wish  that  your  easy 
smile  has  not  been  crushed  entirely  by  your  unlucky 
days  in  guiding  the  awkward  gifts  which  were  ours  at 
the  start.  To  you,  Mr.  Charles  Toomey,  we  grant  a 
respite  from  moments  which  must  have  caused  a  crease 
of  worry  in  your  mind  at  the  rate  in  which  college 
writers  could  get  rid  of  money. 

We  have  been  well  aided  in  our  brief  incumbency 
in  the  STYLUS  chair.  Thomas  Sullivan  carved  himself 
a  secure  place  as  short  story  writer  of  brilliance,  with 
a  smooth  flowing  and  adept  gift  in  the  telling  of  tales. 
Peter  Veracka  dipped  his  pen  in  the  waters  of  poetry 
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and  prose;  his  poems  bore  the  mark  of  native  poetic 
capacity  and  his  articles  clearly  discussed  their  topics 
of  music  and  the  arts  with  stylistic  excellence.  James 
Droney  hesitated  between  poetry  and  the  theatre  and 
finally  devoted  most  of  his  effort  to  personalized  critic¬ 
ism  of  contemporary  developments  along  the  theatre 
marts.  Frederick  Carmody  made  his  name  known  by 
the  superior  effusions  in  poetry  which  flowed  from 
his  sensitive  soul. 

Such  were  those  who  depart  these  walls  together 
with  us  after  our  year’s  toil  with  the  STYLUS  type¬ 
writers.  We  hand  the  STYLUS  down  to  capable  editors 
who  have  given  lasting  evidence  of  their  ability  to 
carry  on  with  a  college  magazine.  Bronis  Tubelis, 
editor-in-chief  for  the  coming  year,  will  pursue  his 
interest  in  psychological  studies  of  character  in  prose 
and  poetry  with  that  slight  tinge  of  old  world  melan¬ 
choly  which  cropped  up  here  and  there  in  his  work. 
He  will  be  ably  assisted  by  Charles  Donelan  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  poet  of  hidden  powers;  the  poignancy 
of  detail  in  his  poetry  will  be  a  persisting  feature  of 
STYLUS  issues  to  come.  Ralph  Baldwin,  broadly  hu¬ 
man  and  expressive  in  his  writing,  and  Thomas  Quinn, 
the  owner  of  the  clever  hand  which  has  written  Hu¬ 
moresque  for  each  publication  of  the  STYLUS,  will  be 
present  to  lighten  the  burden  which  will  rest  on  the 
new  editor’s  shoulders. 

And  lest  we  forget  those  men  who  labor  sight  unseen 
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in  the  business  department  of  the  STYLUS,  we  recognize 
publicly  the  efforts  of  Frederick  Adelmann  who  man¬ 
aged  the  purse  strings  and  acted  as  happy  intermediary 
between  treasury  and  office.  And  also  George  Mai- 
bach  who  bothered  over  such  things  as  subscriptions, 
and  Francis  Toomey  with  his  assistant,  Joseph  Murray, 
who  provided  for  the  transition  of  the  magazine  into 
your  hands.  We  say  to  our  advertising  manager  Ed¬ 
ward  Hart,  ads  must  be  made  in  heaven — there  seem 
to  be  few  on  earth,  but  who  would  want  such  a  plebeian 
note  as  advertisements  to  intrude  into  the  pages  of  a 
literary  publication!  Our  art  editor,  Frederick  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  will  we  hope,  adorn  the  office  with  his  presence 
once  again  next  year. 

We  draw  to  the  end  of  our  short  interval  of  pleasure 
in  the  editorship;  after  our  hour  of  pleasure  comes  a 
touch  of  repentance  for  the  errors  we  have  made.  Let 
us  look  forward  with  a  clear  surmise  to  time  when  we 
can  apply  the  benefits  we  have  gained  by  contact  with 
the  STYLUS  to  the  writing  of  life. 

Daniel  Thomas  O’Connor 
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MYSTERY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

I  SUPPOSE  just  about  everybody  will  agree  that 
life  is  becoming  more  and  more  complicated 
every  day.  Just  the  other  day  an  Ohio  man  who  had 
amused  himself  by  beating  his  wife  was  ordered  by 
the  court  to  pay  an  amusement  tax  of  one  dollar,  and  not 
two  weeks  ago  an  industrious  C.C.C.  worker  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  New  York  merely  for  trying  to  chop  down 
a  hydrant.  It  seems  we  have  more  difficulties  to  face 
in  every  line  of  endeavor  as  time  goes  on. 

But  the  most  disturbing  instance  of  unpleasant 
change  is  found  in  the  cinema  murder  mystery  drama. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  man  could  go  to  a  theatre 
and  enjoy  a  nice  gory  picture,  with  black  hands  drip¬ 
ping  blood,  note-bearing  daggers  whizzing  through 
the  air,  trap-doors  gaping,  and  flitting  shadows  prac¬ 
tically  cluttering  up  the  gloomy  old  castle  (there  had 
to  be  a  gloomy  old  castle)  there  was  a  time,  I  say, 
when  you  could  enjoy  all  this  without  a  worry  in  the 
world  except  whether  they’d  ever  get  that  darn  film 
going  again  for  the  second  reel.  In  those  good  old  days 
the  thing  was  simple:  you’d  spot  the  murderer  at  his 
first  entrance,  even  before  the  crime,  and  then  you’d 
just  sit  back  and  wait  until  the  detectives  caught  up  to 
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you.  It  was,  of  course,  very  trying  to  the  patience; 
after  a  while  you  felt  like  screaming  at  the  detective, 
“Why  you  dumb  bunny,  you’re  talking  to  the  guilty 
man  right  now.  Can’t  you  see  the  guy  has  a  waxed 
moustache?”  It  was  perfectly  obvious  to  any  sane  per¬ 
son  that  a  man  with  a  waxed  moustache  had  no  business 
in  the  picture  if  he  weren’t  the  murderer,  but  those 
detectives  were  notoriously  stupid,  anyway.  Why,  they 
often  treated  the  man  as  if  he  had  no  moustache,  or 
had  a  scraggly,  unkempt  moustache,  both  of  which  were 
obviously  signs  of  innocence!  The  trouble  with  those 
movie  hawkshaws  was  that  they  didn’t  attend  the 
moom-pitchers  enough,  and  therefore  hadn’t  learned 
the  facts  of  life.  It  was  all  very  exasperating,  but  the 
superiority  complex  it  gave  us  was  sufficient  reward  for 
our  annoyance. 

But  those  happy  days  were  not  to  last.  Soon  the 
reds  began  boring  from  within  in  the  film  industry,  and 
one  sad  day  we  were  presented  a  murder  mystery  with 
no  moustached  man!  The  obvious  answer  was  suicide, 
but  the  movie  detectives  went  right  on  looking  for  the 
murderer,  and  actually  pinned  the  crime  on  a  smooth¬ 
faced  character!  It’s  true  he  confessed  that  he  had 
recently  shaved  off  his  moustache  to  avoid  recognition, 
but  the  die-hards  in  the  audiences  refused  to  believe 
his  guilt,  and  for  days  the  various  state  governors  were 
plagued  with  petitions  to  pardon  this  manifestly  inno¬ 
cent  man. 
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But  the  tormenting  of  the  spectator  was  not  to  end 
with  the  aboliton  of  moustaches.  Things  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  soon  a  man  who  attended  a  murder 
mystery  for  relaxation  found  himself  charged  with  the 
duty  of  solving  the  crime,  which  was  approximately 
as  complicated  as  three  income  tax  blanks  and  a  tele¬ 
phone  cord,  before  the  movie  detective  solved  it.  It 
became  so  that  one  failure  meant  social  ostracism.  Some 
people,  of  course,  used  trots,  i.e.,  they  read  the  reviews 
of  the  picture  before  they  saw  it,  but  most  took  their 
mysteries  raw,  abandoning  any  attempts  to  halt  the 
furrowing  of  their  brows  and  the  greying  of  their 
temples.  For  several  years  the  plot  of  a  murder  mys¬ 
tery  was  usually  something  like  this :  The  police  burst 
into  an  apartment  and  find  A1  Capone,  or  some  such 
respected  citizen,  standing  over  a  body  with  a  smoking 
gun  in  his  hand.  One  bullet  is  missing  from  the  gun, 
and  the  victim  has  been  murdered  during  the  last  few 
minutes  with  a  bullet  of  the  same  calibre.  Al,  however, 
proves  an  alibi;  he  was  not  in  New  York  at  all  that 
night.  Fifi,  a  chorus  girl  with  a  record,  was  seen  lurk¬ 
ing  around  the  apartment  that  night,  and  a  threatening 
letter  from  her  is  found  in  the  victim’s  correspondence. 
However,  she  can’t  be  guilty,  since  all  of  her  murders 
are  done  with  knives.  John  Dillinger  was  seen  by  sev¬ 
eral  witnesses  to  fire  a  shot  into  that  room  from  the 
apartment  across  the  way,  but  the  police  find  none  of 
his  fingerprints,  so  he  is  released.  Baffled,  the  police 
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send  to  England  for  a  famous  Scotland  Yard  detective, 
Sir  Conan  Holmes.  After  he  has  been  on  the  case  for 
a  week,  it  is  found  that  Sir  Conan  is  the  murderer,  and 
he  is  struck  by  lightning  to  save  the  expense  of  a  trial. 

This  type  of  plot  worked  very  well  for  a  while,  suc- 
ceding  in  making  raving  maniacs  out  of  thousands  of 
theatre-goers.  However,  the  public  soon  began  to  catch 
on  and  to  solve  the  mysteries  by  the  process  of  elimina- 
tin.  “This  man  can’t  be  guilty — his  fingerprints  are  on 
the  victim’s  throat.  That  woman  is  innocent — she 
has  a  phial  of  the  poison  that  was  used.  But  what  about 
that  man — he  was  hunting  in  Africa  at  the  time,  you 
say?  Aha,  there’s  the  culprit  I”  The  movie  executives 
became  alarmed;  this  would  never  do.  If  it  became 
so  easy  for  the  public  to  solve  the  mysteries,  they  would 
begin  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  cinema  again.  So  the  mur¬ 
der  drama  was  changed  again. 

In  this  new  and  latest  phase  the  mystery  has  the  same 
number  of  obviously  guilty  characters  as  before,  but 
instead  of  having  only  one  obviously  innocent  char¬ 
acter,  whom  everyone  knows  is  guilty,  the  mystery  has 
begun  to  have  several  obviously  innocent  characters. 
This  so  complicates  the  problem  that  even  the  movie 
detective  (who  has  a  well-groomed  moustache)  can 
present  no  better  idea  than  to  wait  for  another  murder. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  that  it  will  remove  one  suspect. 
After  a  few  more  such  murders  of  elimination,  the 
detective  finds  that  he  has  narrowed  the  field  of  suspects 
down  to  approximately  fifty-three.  He  invites  the  fifty- 
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three  to  a  party,  examing  them  for  weapons  as  they  en¬ 
ter.  This  examination,  however,  is  merely  cursory,  for 
it  is  felt  that  a  few  more  killings  would  help  a  lot  toward 
the  solution  of  the  mystery.  They  talk  of  the  weather, 
and  when  one  of  the  obviously  innocent  characters 
speaks  of  how  cold  it  was  last  night,  the  jig  is  up.  It 
was  really  a  warm  night,  but  his  faux  pas  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  fact  that  he  was  going  around  murdering 
in  cold  blood.  When  charged  with  the  crimes,  he 
jumps  up  and  holds  the  crowd  at  bay  with  his  gat  while 
he  obligingly  explains  his  actions.  His  threats  to  kill 
a  few  of  the  other  guests  and  then  to  commit  suicide 
are  thwarted  by  a  couple  of  the  obvious  villains  of  the 
drama,  and  the  picture  ends  happily  amid  the  “I  told 
you  so”s  of  half  the  audience — the  half  that  has  read 
the  reviews. 

This  type  of  plot  is  all  very  well  in  itself,  and  it 
certainly  is  very  informative  since  it  shows  the  public 
exactly  how  a  good  detective  works  and  what  diet  is 
required  if  one  is  to  attain  fame  in  that  line  (Break¬ 
fast:  Sherry;  Lunch:  Scotch;  Dinner:  Rye),  but  the 
general  trend  which  it  exemplifies  is  discouraging.  If 
these  murders  have  to  become  more  and  more  difficult 
to  solve,  I  predict  the  time  when  it  will  be  found  that 
all  the  suspects  are  innocent;  a  passing  tramp  who  de¬ 
sired  some  target  practice  has  committed  the  crime.  Or 
worse  still,  we’ll  discover  at  the  end  that  the  victim 
died  of  old  age,  after  all.  Oh,  for  the  day  of  waxed 
moustaches  1 
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OF  ALL  the  operas  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attend  during  the  recent  ten  day  stay  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  Boston,  the  one  that 
made  the  most  vivid  impression  on  our  memory  was 
Donizetti’s  famous  and  beautiful  “Lucia  Di  Lammer- 
moor.”  We  suppose  that  those  who  adore  Wagner 
with  a  devotion  that  knows  no  bounds  will  sneer  at  us 
and  call  us  sentimentalists.  We  know  that  Wagner  is 
incomparable  when  technique  and  intellectualism  are 
brought  into  play.  However,  for  sheer  beauty  of 
melody,  there  are  very  few  better  set  pieces  than  the 
Mad  Scene  and  the  Sextette.  Lily  Pons,  one  of  the 
best  Lucias  of  the  century,  ran  off  will  all  the  honors 
with  her  singing,  taking  all  the  colatura  hurdles  with 
ease  and  assurance  and  vying  with  the  flute  with  clarity 
and  sureness  of  pitch.  Carlo  Morelli,  and  Frederick 
Jagel,  although  not  the  best  actors  the  operatic  stage 
ever  had,  sang  simply  and  well.  The  chorus  sang  with 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  throughout  the  whole  evening. 

J.T.G. 

Coq  D’Or,  presented  in  conjunction  with  “Pag- 
liacci,”  was  the  opera  that  created  the  most  comment 
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in  local  critical  circles.  This  is  not  attributable  to  the 
particular  performances  but  because  the  opera  was  new 
to  the  Metropolitan  repertoire  of  operas.  It  was  highly 
amusing  and  Ezio  Pinza  was  exceptionally  good  vo¬ 
cally  as  the  foolish  old  king.  Miss  Lily  Pons,  playing 
the  Queen  of  Shemaka,  acted  well  but  at  times,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  “Hymn  to  the  Sun”  aria,  her  singing 
was  noticeably  flat.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  in 
fine  fettle.  As  the  companion  piece  with  “Coq  D’or,” 
“Pagliacci”  was  a  very  great  disappointment.  Arthur 
Carron  as  Canio  was  poor;  he  completely  missed  out  on 
his  interpretation  of  the  character  and  his  singing  of 
“Vesti  La  Giubbia”  must  have  made  Caruso  revolve 
in  his  grave  like  a  revolving  door  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  Tibbett  as  Tonio  conveyed  the  impression 
that  he  was  tired  of  playing  the  role;  his  delivery  of  the 
prologue  was  in  the  best  Tibbett  voice,  however.  And 
again  the  orchestra  and  chorus  were  impeccable. 

Next  to  be  noted  is  the  presentation  of  Verdi’s  “La 
Traviata.”  Verdi  is  presumably  not  for  the  cognoscenti 
and  we  admit  that  the  preference  of  some  lies  with 
Wagner  when  it  comes  to  opera.  However  this  pro¬ 
duction  of  “La  Traviata”  was  magnificent.  It  intro¬ 
duced  to  Boston  opera  lovers  Miss  Bidu  Sayao,  who 
over  and  beyond  being  breathtakingly  beautiful,  has  an 
equally  lovely  voice,  and  a  matching  ability  to  act.  She, 
as  Violetta,  commanded  numerous  encores,  deserved 
because  of  her  renditions  of  such  bravura  passages  as 
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the  “Sempre  librera”  and  the  “Brindisi.”  However,  it 
was  her  last  act  so  poignantly  done  and  her  rendition 
of  the  “Addio  del  Passato”  that  completed  her  triumph. 
It  was  well  that  Tibbetts  as  the  elder  Germont  matched 
her  all  the  way  for  Frederick  Jagel  as  Alfredo  was 
manifestly  unequal  to  the  thespic  demands  and  his 
voice  though  not  sensational  was  competent. 

OPERETTA 

George  Jean  Nathan  says  in  one  of  his  books,  “Pass¬ 
ing  Judgments”  we  think  it  was,  that  the  chief  fault 
with  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  is  the  audience.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  the  wit  and  humor  in  their  operettas  is  out¬ 
moded  and  that  anyone  who  laughs  at  their  offerings  is 
an  “outrageously  posturing  faker.”  All  we  can  say  to 
this  judgment  of  the  famous  American  critic  and  form¬ 
er  editor  of  The  Smart  Set  is  that  we  are  thankful  and 
glad  that  we  were  among  the  many  “fakers”  who 
laughed — and  heartily  too — at  the  Colonial  Theatre  one 
Saturday  evening  not  so  long  ago  and  the  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  who  will  see  and  hear  the  presentations 
of  the  D’Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company  of  London  for 
many  years  to  come.  We  might  add  in  passing  that 
fakery  in  all  forms,  like  bigotry  and  cocktail  parties, 
meets  with  our  pure,  unadulterated  and  consummate 
disapproval — so  you  see  we  are  not  prejudiced  when  we 
say  that  “Patience”  was  good. 
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There  are  many  stories  connected  with  this  operetta. 
The  D’Oyly  Carte  received  so  many  requests  for  its 
presentation  when  they  were  in  New  York  that  they 
sent  a  man  scurrying  back  to  London  for  the  necessary 
scenery  to  put  it  on  for  they  did  not  have  it  in  their 
repetory.  Mr.  Wallace  Munroe,  the  very  dignified 
and  genial  agent  of  the  company  (very  much  different 
from  the  modern  conception  of  a  press  agent,  especially 
the  one  that  we  are  wont  to  cull  from  the  cinema), 
whom  we  had  the  happy  fortune  to  meet  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  office  of  the  Boston  Herald — tells  an  interesting 
story  of  how  this  particular  operetta  first  came  to  this 
country.  It  seems  that  at  the  time  it  was  written  the 
aesthetic  craze  was  rampant  in  Great  Britain.  When 
Mr.  Richard  D’Oyly  Carte  suggested  to  William  S. 
Gilbert  that  a  tour  of  the  United  States  would  be  an 
artistic  and  financial  success,  Mr.  Gilbert  demurred — 
feeling  that  the  people  in  the  States — since  they  were 
not  afflicted  with  the  craze — would  not  understand  the 
satire  that  he  had  prepared  to  pillory  its  excesses.  “But,” 
said  Gilbert,  whom  Mr.  Munroe  says  was  quite  a  press 
agent  in  his  own  right,  “if  we  can  induce  the  high  priest 
of  the  cult,  Oscar  Wilde,  to  go  to  America  and  lecture 
under  the  management  of  a  respectable  concert  man¬ 
ager  upon  the  doctrine  that  he  preaches,  it  will  be  a 
most  inspiring  piece  of  publicity.” 

Mr.  Munroe  says,  “By  dangling  before  the  long 
haired  apostle  of  aesthetic  emotions  the  bait  of  a  for- 
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tune  to  be  made  on  the  lecture  platform  of  the  United 
States,  unaware  that  he  was  being  made  the  advance 
agent  of  an  opera  company,  Wilde  swallowed  the  bait 
and  made  the  tour.  He  attracted  much  attention — 
every  newspaper  from  coast  to  coast  was  full  of  his 
aesthetic  buffooneries.”  The  result  was  that  when 
“ Patience”  came  to  this  country  the  following  year, 
American  audiences  thoroughly  understood  the  mean¬ 
ing  when  Bunthorne  (a  fleshy  poet)  sang: 

“Though  the  Philistines  may  jostle,  you  will  rank  as  an 
apostle  in  the  high  aesthetic  band, 

If  you  walk  down  Picadilly  with  a  poppy  or  a  lily  in 
your  medieval  hand.” 

Wilde  became  the  fetish  of  the  hour.  Every  city 
feted  him.  Shoes,  candies,  hats  and  sundry  other  things 
were  named  after  him.  Women’s  Clubs  took  him  rather 
seriously.  The  break  came,  however,  when  some  “kind¬ 
ly  soul”  told  him  he  was  being  used  as  a  publicity 
stunt.  This  infuriated  him  and  he  refused  to  give  an¬ 
other  lecture  until  he  was  given  assurance  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  An  amicable  agreement  was  reached  after 
the  Atlantic  cable  “sizzled  with  messages.”  Upon  his 
return  from  the  West,  New  York  City  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  him,  Philadelphia  received  him  rather  calm¬ 
ly.  “Bostonians,”  Mr.  Munroe  continues,  “having 
aesthetic  movements  of  their  own,  were  less  interested 
in  foreign  evangels.  Having  been  born  in  Boston  they 
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did  not  need  to  be  born  again.”  So  ended  one  of  the 
most  unique  publicity  “stunts”  ever  attempted. 

An  excellent  cast  headed  by  Martyn  Green,  as  Regi¬ 
nald  Bunthorne,  and  Sylvia  Cecil,  as  Patience,  won  for 
themselves  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
witnessed  their  performance  in  this  beloved  opera. 
Their  acting  and  singing  was  of  a  very  high  calibre 
as  was  that  of  both  Leslie  Rands,  as  Archibald  Gros- 
venor,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Dragoon  Guards.  The 
supporting  female  parts — especially  those  of  Evelyn 
Gardiner  and  Marjorie  Eyre  as  The  Lady  Jane  and 
The  Lady  Angela  respectively — are  deserving  of  high 
praise.  To  hear  the  chorus  of  “twenty  love-sick 
maidens”  was  worth  the  price  of  admission  alone.  In 
all  it  was  a  grand  performance — one  worthy  I  am  sure 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  D’Oyly  Carte — and  no 
greater  praise  can  be  given  to  any  group  that  attempts 
the  production  of  this  delightful  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Equally  up  in  the  D’Oyly  Carte  tradition  of  present¬ 
ing  the  best  in  comic  opera  was  their  production  of 
“Cox  and  Box”  conceived  by  Madison  Morton,  F.  C. 
Burnand,  and  Sullivan  himself,  coupled  with  the  “H. 
M.  S.  Pinafore”  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  “Cox  and 
Box”  is  little  known  even  by  the  most  devoted  followers 
of  the  comic  opera  and,  although  it  is  a  slight  little 
affair — running  time  being  a  trifle  over  a  half  hour — 
it  is  an  amusing  tale  of  a  Henryish  mix-up,  which, 
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when  coupled  with  the  D’Oyly  Carte  fineness  of  produc¬ 
tion,  makes  for  a  pleasant  thirty  minutes.  “Pinafore” 
is  too  well  known  to  bear  of  much  comment,  but  the 
performances  of  Leslie  Rands  as  the  Captain  and 
more  especially  of  Martyn  Green  as  Sir  Joseph  were 
exceptionally  good  and  drew  repeated  applause  from 
the  audience.  Sylvia  Cecil  was  a  lovely  prima  donna 
with  a  sparkling  soprano  that  registered  clearly  and 
lightly.  Derek  Oldham  as  Ralph  was  unfortunate, 
mainly  because  all  of  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  heroes  are 
rather  sappy  and  spineless.  The  production  taken  as 
a  whole  was  excellent  and  proved  definitely  that  the 
D’Oyly  Carte  group  do  comic  opera  as  no  one  else 
quite  can. 
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Next  Door  To  A  Poet ,  by  Rollo  Walter  Brown. 

In  this  revealing  little  book,  for  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  ninety-eight  pages  Mr.  Brown  gives  a  very  clear 
insight  into  the  character  and  personality  of  the  famous 
American  poet,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  They 
were  very  close  friends — having  met  at  the  MacDowell 
Colony  in  New  Hampshire  in  the  summer  of  1923. 
They  wrote  together,  talked  together,  and  discussed  the 
eternal  verities  together  until  Robinson’s  death  a  little 
over  a  decade  later. 

We  are  told  that  Robinson  had  a  preference  for 
Sweet  Caporal  cigarettes  and  in  addition  admired 
Bach,  because  as  he  put  it,  “There  is  something  in  him 
that  straightens  a  man  up.”  To  those  who  would  like 
to  know  a  little  more  about  the  author  of  Tristan  and 
Cavender’s  House  is  revealed  his  sensitiveness  to 
criticism — “Any  misrepresentation  or  exaggeration  of 
facts  that  touched  him  personally,  any  intelligible 
article  on  his  poetry — and  along  the  way,  even  to  the 
end,  there  was  plenty  of  them — was  like  an  injection  of 
malaria.” 

The  more  formal  style  of  “Dean  Briggs,”  the  story 
of  the  beloved  Harvard  dean,  is  totally  lacking  in  Mr. 
Brown’s  latest  effort.  Instead  we  are  given  the  informal 
picture  of  a  very  interesting  man. 
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